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AN ATTEMPT 



TO ASCERTAIN 



THE POSITIONS OF THE ATHENIAN LINES, 



ERRATA. 

On the Map^ 1 . for »^vfux9(ui^ read u^ftrtix'^fiut. 

P. 11, Une 4 from the bottom, for through the city, read from the city. 



late been paid to this necessary pairt of a historian's and 
critic's duty, by studying the reports of modem travellers, 
there are still many doubtful points left unsettled, partly 
through vagueness in the descriptions of the origmal writers 
themselves, and partly from not thoroughly comprehending 
the meaning of the terms employed. I was particularly 
struck with this when examining the remarks of two of the 
most distinguished Editors of Thucydides (Goeller and Ar- 
nold) on the operations of the Athenian army before Syra- 
cuse, and the drawings they have given of the positions of 



* The substance of this paper has been occasionally read in the Third 
Greek Class, when prelecting upon the 7th Book of Thucydides. 
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the hostile forces. It appeared to me that something more 
satisfactory might be obtained regarding the relative eitua- 
tiona of the Athenian and Syracusan lines, than what these 
and other Editors had produced, by a strict examination of 
tlie historian's language, and the different localities in the 
neighbourhood of the city. 

It is well known to philologists, that the Greek pre- 
positions were originally employed to mark the relative 
positions of bodies towards each other, and that, in the 
bearings of places, they are generally used with an ac- 
curate distinction by the GrL'ek writers, and by none more 
80 than Thucydides. Commentators have frequently fallen 
into errors by not sufficiently attending to these distinctions: 
and I think I shall be able to show, in the course of the 
following remarks, that the two Editors above mentioned 
have failed in pointing out the true positions of the op- 
posing armies, by paying too little attention to the precise 
meaning of the terms employed by the historian. There 
is no doubt an obscurity in some of Thucydides' descrip- 
tions : but thia might have been expected, as he was not 
an eye-witness of the siege, and must have received the re- 
port from some of the parties engaged in it, less able than 
himself to describe places and events with minute accuracy. 
All that he had to do was to state the leading circumstances 
as they occurred, without giving any farther particulars of 
the nature of the ground, or the distance of places from 
each other, than was necessary for a general account of the 
operations of the contendbg armies. All that can be ex- 
pected, therefore, in an attempt to d'^termine the positions 



of the Athenians and Syracusans at different periods of the 
siege, is merely an approximation to the truth. I have no 
doubt tliat a person on the spot, with Thueydidea in hia 
hands, notwithstanding the changes that have talten place 
since the siege, would be able to point out very nearly the 
positions of the lines of both armies ; for, however the works 
of man may disappear and decay, the grand features of na- 
ture are imperishable : and these form frequent points of 
reference by the historian. 

The scene of the principal operations of the two armies 
lay between the port called Trogilus, towards the north- 
west of the city (near which, at a short distance from Thap- 
sua, the Athenians effected their second landing), across a 
part of the slope of Epipolse, a hill overlooking the city, 
and downwards to the large harbour, near the low marshy 
ground in that quarter. If these lines had been completed, 
they would have formed a large segment of a circle, em- 
bracing the districts called Tyche and Temenites, and also a 
portion of the Marsh Lysiraelia. The fortifications of Sy- 
n the west were, at that period, carried a little below 
the Portua Trogiliorum, across the lower part of Tyche 
and Temenites, and terminated a short way above the 
docks at the large harbour; thus enclosing that part of the 
city called Acradina. The following description, kindly 
furnished to me by a hterary friend," will convey a distinct 
idea of the different quarters of the city : — " The position 
• of ancient Syracuse is easily ascert^ned, as it was built 




on rising ground ; and its walls, 22 miles in circumference, 
may be traced all round the edge. The modem town oc- 
cupies only the laland of Ortygia, containing, according to 
Barigny's statement, 18,000 inhabitants in 1787. Half 
a mile from the modern gat«, that is, from the point where 
the island approaches the mainland, connected by a draw- 
bridge, a single granite pillar is shown, marking the site of 
the ancient forum. From this centra! point, looking north- 
east, we had Acradina on the right hand, and Neapolis on 
the left; Ortygia behind, and Tyehe before us: beyond 
which, and in a north-west direction, at a distance of about 
live miles from the forum, the citadel of Epipolse, answer- 
ing exactly to the description of Thucydides: Tuv ' Emm'kut 
yja^h^ wrttiXgrnhiiM ri %a.l u«ij rrn iriXjuis luCij Ks/tivoui — f-^'/X* ''^* 
w^Xiws imxXivss v'i iUri, xa! impatii vat ihtu — B. VI. 96." 

I shall pass over the first landing of the Athenians in 
the large harbour, and the subsequent battle, in which the 
Syracnsana were defeated, as the Athenians soon after set 
sail for Catana, with the intention of wintering there, and 
recruiting their forces. During the winter, however, the 
Syracusans built a wall near the city, almost entirely front- 
ing Epipolie, and carried so far as to enclose the temple of 
Apollo Temenites, in order that, if they should not be able 
to keep the field, the Athenians would be obliged to form 
their lines at a distance from the city. In both Goeller 
and Arnold's map, the wall is carried round the whole of 
the district called Temenites, on the one side fronting Epi- 
polie, and on the other the Marsh. But this does not seem 
warranted by the expressions of Tliucydides. His words 
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^^^^^HH|k*v/r)gi> iyrht miqa^/Afvei, rSyoi vagd vat rh 'H^hf r&s 'E-tti- 
^^^<nXSc efw». VI. 75. This wall is afterwards called v^ord- 
^H yj'si^o.y a front or outwork. If the historian had intended 
^B to describe this wall as carried from the city on the one 
side, looking towards Epipolte, round the whole of the Te- 
menites to the walls on the other at the great harbour, he 

■ would have used the compound verb mgiErs/p^/^oi'. Besides, 
" riv ^t|l,^tiTtl" is not the whole of the district, but only the 
chapel or statue of Apollo with the sacred grove, which the 
Syracusans were anxious to secure within their lines, as he 
was the tutelary god of their city. Neither does it appear, 
firom the expressions of the historian, that the Syracusans 
carried this wall from the city walls ou either side. Thucy- 
dides uses the preposition a-gis with the dative case, ■rg'bi rp 
itoKei, not at the city, but fronting the city at a short dis- 

■ tance. If the Syracusans had carried this wall from the 
dty, the expression would have been, as elsewhere, airl> rnt 
v6\mi ai^d/j.£iai. It seems to have been intended as an out' 
post, both to prevent the Athenians from carrying their line 
of cir cum vail ation near the city; and as it was constructed 
opposite Epipolse, it served also to guard the town from an 
attack in that quarter. 

The Athenians sailed from Catana during the night, and 
landed about daybreak at a place nearly half-way between 
Thapsus and the modern Santa Panagia. Althougli the 

I Syracusans were sensible that the city would be exposed to 
the greatest danger from an attack on that side, and had 
formed the design of guarding ihe descent from the heights. 



yet they probably expected that the Athenians would most 
likely land their forces at the great harbour, as they had 
formerly done : and accordingly they were reviewing their 
troops on the banks of the Anapus, while the enemy were 
marching rapidly and unobserved up the heights, and soon 
gained the ascent at Euryelua, a broad ridge or knoll on 
the highest part of Epipolse. My correspondent observes, 
" The modern villa of Belvidere is supposed to mark the 
position of Euryelus, and it commands a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country to Hybla inland and to ^tna 
on the north." 

" Meanwhilcj" says Dr. Arnold, " the Syracusans, sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of the Athenians on the 
heights, hastened from the banks of the Anapus to attack 
them. Tho Syracusans were defeated, and fell back into 
the city ; and the Athenians, on the following day, after 
having ineffectually descended the slope of Epipolae towards 
Syracuse, to try to provoke the enemy to battle, returned 
to their former position, and built a fort at Labdalum" — ■ 
" on the highest part of the cliffs of Epipolae," says Thucy- 
dides, " looking towards Megara." 

After fortifying Labdalum, a fort evidently near the La- 
tomiffi or quarries, and leaving a garrison in it, the Athe- 
nians descended to Tyca or Tyche, which Dr. Arnold thinks 
is about the middle of the slope of Epipolae, exactly south 
of Targetta ; and here they first began their line of circum- 
vallation on the northern side towards Trogilus. Thucy- 
dides says : xai rfi iinrt^alcf o'l nh irt'iyjZei, i-afv ' \6ii'a'mv rh *gie 
/SojtaK roD xiiKKiu rt^joj. — Ivl rbv Tjiiy/Xoi xaXoi/itm. By ob- 
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serving the situation of Trogilus, and attending to the name 
of the place Tyca, it would appear that they began their 
line, not on the slope at all, but where the district called 
Tyca meets Epipolse, on the ground towards the north, in 
the direction of Trogilus, and considerably lower down, in 
order that, as the historian says, their line might be as short 
as possible from the great harbour to the other sea. They 
apparently chose this position, both to secure the transport 
of provisions and other necessaries from their fleet, which was 
Btiil lying at Thapsus, and also to block up the SyracusanH 
in that quarter. It will be necessary to keep this position 
in mind, in order to ascertain as nearly as possible the place 
and direction of the two counterworks of the Syracusans, 
which, I apprehend, have been very much misunderstood 
by all the commentators on Thucydides. The first of these 
the historian calls an under waif, B. VI. c. 99 : oi di Sugct- 
ttoiaiai oJxiTj E(3oiXo»ro SiaKiiSuttiieiv, uirsriij^/^eiv Si a/iiijov sS6x.ti 
fhai f 'imTiiii 'ijiikXav S,^tia rj nh/jii. " The Syracusans re- 
solved no longer to hazard a battle ; but it seemed more 
advisable to build an under (or transverse) wall in the di- 
rection where the Athenians were about to carry their wall." 
He adds : tTilyril^ov cZ\i i^txectrtt a-Jih r^; epirigai iriXfUi i£|ii- 
fi.tvei, x,UTui9tv TOO xIikXhii rut 'Airivalm lyxdgsiiit rii^iif dyetref, 
ratm t>^a; (Xitiwron-is r«u Tt/titavg xal Tijyous ^uXmus itaiiS- 
rd»ni. " They therefore proceeded with the building, com- 
mencing from their city, carrying forward a transverse wall 
below the circumvallation of the Athenians, cutting down 
the olives of the sacred grove, and raising wooden towers." 
— " The situation of this counterwork," says Dr. Arnold, 
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carried in a north-west direction, parallel to and under the 
soutlierii cliff of Epipobe, in that lower elevation lialf-way 
between Epipolse and the plain, which was partly occupied 
at a later period by the quarter called Neapolia, and at the 
time of the siege by the sacred ground of Apollo Teme- 
nites, which the Syracuaans had lately enclosed within their 
line of defence, for the express purpose of lengthening the 
line of the enemy's circumvallation. Thus of the three 
counterworks whicli the Syracusans attempted at different 
periods of the siege, the first was carried along the plateau 
or terrace of NeapoHs ; the second at a still lower level, 
down in the very valley ; and the third was above the first, 
upon the slope of Epipolte itseif." * I shall make no ob- 
servations upon the line marked by Goeller in his map, 
which seems to be a very incorrect one, as it is obviously 
at variance with the historian's description ; and besides, he 
makes it commence from the wall round the Temenites> in- 
stead of from the city. There appear to me to be various 
reasons for suspecting the accuracy of the position assigned 
by Dr. Arnold to this counterwork. It is true, the Athe- 
nians intended to carry their lines of circumvallation from 
Trogilua across the slope of Epipolee down to the great 
harbour. But the only demonstration they had yet made, 
was to extend them in the direction of Trogilus, whiclT 
would have brought them very near the walls of the city 
on the northern side, where the danger was most imminent. 



* See bis Map. 
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It does not appear from the historian's description, tlmt a 
single stone had as yet been laid down in the (ilreetioii of 
the line assigned by Dr, Arnold; and, therefore, the wall 
which he supposes the Syracusans were building, could not 
be called a umrti-x/'Si'-'h or under wall. It would have been 
equally useless to have carried their wall up Epipolie, be- 
cause the Athenians had not yet commenced their works in 
that quarter, with the exception of Labdalum ; and, in fact, 
never did carry them completely across the slope of the hill. 
They began, as has been already stated, in the low ground, 
carrying their wall northward. It was evidently the pur- 
pose of the Syracusans to prevent the Athenians from com- 
pleting the blockade in that quarter ; and they, therefore, 
began their wall in the direction where the Athenians 
were about to carry theirs, viz. northwards, towards 
Trogilus. 

Without a particular knowledge of the ground, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain from what part of the city the transverse 
wall commenced, or the precise direction in which it was 
carried. As it was intended to cut the proposed Athenian 
line, it must have boon to the northward of it, and evi- 
dently was so, because we find the historian stating, B. VII. 
c. 4, " that the Syracusans and their allies, after the arrival 
of Gylippus the Lacedemonian with reinforcements, com- 
menced building a single wall through Epipolae, proceedings 
upwards through the city, ^rgAe rA iyxi^eiav {rS-xo;) towards 
the cross wall." It seems clear from this passage that the 
Athenians had not destroyed the whole of the wall first 
built by the Syracusans, but only that part of it which ap- 



preached their own lines, together with the palisades e 
to protect the workmen. If they had hegun it more to the 
south, there would have been no need of a new wall running 
up from the city in that quarter, which they afterwards 
built. Besides, if the Athenian lines had been begun to be 
formed " on the higher ground, on the slope or face of Epi- 
polse," according to Dr. Arnold, by what way would the 
Syracusans have marched to join Gylippus ? They did not 
proceed up Epipolae, nor on the southern side, but along 
the base of the liill in the opening between the Athenian 
lines, which evidently at that time did not reach the cliffs 
on the north aide." 

After destroying a part of this counterwork, tlie Athenians 
resolved to send their fleet round to the great harbour, 
and, at the same time, to carry their lines from the cliffs of 
Epipolae on the southern side, downwards across the low 
ground as far as the harbour. The Syracusans endeavoured 
to intersect this line by digging a trench and forming pali- 
sades across the marshy ground, somewhat similar to their 
works on the northern side. Their attempt was defeated by 
the Athenians, who took both the palisades and the trench, 
and drove the right wing of the Syracusans back to the city, 
while the left fled to the river Anapus, where they rallied, 
and put to flight a select body of Athenians who pursued 
them. In this skirmish, Lamachus, the colleague of Nicias, 
was sltun, the only officer after the departure of Alcibiadea 
who seems to have united enterprise with judgment. After 



supposed direction of thia \yitaftiar TiT^ti 
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this repulse of the enemy, the Athenians soon completed 
a double line of circumvallation from Epipolse to the shore, 
with the exception of a small part, close upon the beach ^ 
and in the mean time they seem to have paused in their 
operations on the north-west side of the town. 

Nothing could show more clearly the incapacity of Ni- 
cias, now the sole Athenian general, for so important a 
command, than the neglect to fortify the heights of Epipolae.* 
He knew that the Syracusans had sent to Lacedsemon 
and Corinth to beg assistance, and that Gylippus, a cele- 
brated Spartan officer, was on his way with a reinforcement 
to join them. He supposed that Gylippus would attempt 
to enter Syracuse by sea, and never seems to have imagined 
that he would cross the island and enter by Epipolae. If 
he had finished his lines on the northern side of the hill 
towards Trogilus, and fortified the heights at Euryelus, it 
would have been impossible for Gylippus to have forced an 
entrance, or for the Syracusans to have marched out to join 
him, as all the other points were sufficiently guarded. All 
that Nicias thought proper to do, was to erect a fort at 
Labdalum, at some distance in front of Euryelus, and not 
within view of the Athenian lines, into which he put an 
insufficient garrison. The slope of Epipolae was still open, 
and by it the Syracusans, hearing of Gylippus' approach, 
marched out with a numerous body to meet him, having 



* The indecision of Nicias became proverbial. Ka) fihvt says Aristo- 
phanes, Av. 689, /*» rov a", ou^) vvrrei^ttv Uri *'(l^et Vriv vfittv, ovU fnXXtvi- 
xtZv, — fAiWoviKiaVf to be as hesitating and slow as Nicias. 



passed tfirough the open space between the Athenian lines.' 
When they had united their forces, they advanced in order 
of battle, and ascended, without opposition, the heights of 
Euryelus by the same pass through which the Athenians 
had formerly reached it. They then descended the slope 
against the Athenian fortifications. Neither party seems 
to have been anxious to come to an engagement : but it 
was clearly the duty of Nicias to have hazarded one, as 
the Syracusan troops were ao ill disciphned and unsteady 
that Gylippus thought it prudent to withdraw tliem to the 
height called Temenites, which seems to have been, not as 
Dr. Arnold imagines, " the cliff of Epipolse, just above 
NeapoUs," nor, as some other commentators have supposed, 
the eminence now called Mongebellisi, which would have 
placed them in the rear of the Athenians, but a rising rocky 
ground, at the extremity of the sacred grove, opposite to 
and adjoining the southern termination of the clifis of Epi- 
polse. " It was at this period of the siege," says Dr. AtJ* 
nold, " that the Syracusans commenced their third countM*" 
worlt, which Thucydidea describes as a single wall, carried 
up through EpipolEe in a cross direction." — " The direction 
of the wall," he says, " cannot l)e doubted ; it was to be 



* Tbe historinn does not inform u« wbetber tbe; passed tbrough the 
spare between tlie lines that reacbed to tbe base of Epipolie on tbe aoutb, 
and the commencement of those that were apparently begun about the 
middle of llie slope towards the north ; or at the liorlhpni extremity of 
these, ill the epace betwccii the unGnished part and Tragilus. As they 
cvideutl; did not ascend Epipolse by Euryelus, hut marched along the 
haae of the hitl on the north side, it is probable that they passed through the 
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carried up the slope of Epipolse, and pass to the northward 
of the finished part of the Athenian lines ; thus effectually 
preventing the enemy from carrying their lines across Epi- 
polsB and down to the seashore at Trogilus." The words 
of Thucydides are : Ka^ /^srA ravra Irei^t^cv ot 2u^axoii<r/o/ xai 

rh iyxa^ffiov, rei^^g a^Xouv. I have examined the passage here 
quoted with as much attention and care as possible, and 
also the opinions of several commentators, and I am con- 
vinced it will not bear the interpretation put upon it by 
Dr. Arnold and others. In his note upon it the Doctor 
says: " They, i. e. the Syracusans, began to carry a single 
wall (the Athenian circumvallation was a double wall,* c. 2, 
§ 4), up the hill of Epipolse in a cross direction, that is, to 
cross the line of the Athenian wall," — " as we had Jyxa^tf/ov 
reixoi in a similar sense, VI. 99, § 3." Goellerf seems to 
have formed a more correct notion of the passage, though 
his account is not very clear : " e. e. ^§hg Th rei^og iyxoi^ 
iftov rHytig acrXoDv sret^i^ov^ ut r&^og bis cogitetur, estque rb 
reiyog lyxd^ifiov iUud reix^^ Syracusanorum, quod captum per 
A thenienses vidimus, VI. 100. A Syracusanis igitur prseter 
prius, vel potuis versus prius syxoi^(ftov ret^og nunc murus alius 
perduci coepit, ne hostes sibi exitum ex urbe intercluderent. 
Non poterant novum murum aliter dirigere, nisi versus 
murum priorem, ut qui transversus esset, nisi forte vellent 

* Dr. Arnold has confounded the wall built by the Athenians on the 
south towards the great harbour, which was double, with the wall on tbe 
northern side, which is nowhere called double. 

t Second Edition. 
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eum s^gtixXijXoii cum priore facere, id quod insanum fiiisset^ 
It is impossible that the words hetyjt,"^ — *jis fi iyxd^em 
reiy^bi arr7.<,us can bear the meaning of " they built a single 
wall in a cross direction," because the preposition T^hf with 
the accusative, preceded by an active verb, must signify 
towards, in the direction towards some point, and not in 
a cross direction. Dr. Arnold seems to have fallen both 
into the geographical and grammatical mistake by making 
the t/xagfliov Teiy^oi, which the Syracusans first built, " to 
run along," as he says, " the terrace of Neapolis, i, e. to 
the south of Epipolie," and not to the northward, as has 
been already described, 

The Syracusans, by commencing their wall from the city 
upwards through Epipolie, had three objects in view: — 
1. To prevent the Athenians from carrying their line of 
circumvallation across the base of EpipolEe ; 2. To defend 
their intended counterwork, by preventing the Athenians 
from turning it in their rear ; and lastly, To counterwork 
them in the direction of Trogilus. This part of their line 
the Athenians seem to have neglected while they were 
finishuig that on the southern side. Thucydides says, 
B, VII. 22 : rf 5a aXXif) toZ xiixXiiu wgij tov 'T^iiiyiXov M r^v 
fTij«« id>.aMa,t TJSoi re •^u^et^e^ti/iivsi rrp tXeow ^S% ^eav, xal limt 
a Km) riiiii^a, rSt 8a xal i^tigyaaftrita xaTskahnm' mxjd rosovrtt 
fih u! 'Su^dxouffai ny^Sov jc/vfiimu, " On the other part of their 
line towards Trogilus to the other sea, stones had already 
been laid down for the greater part, and some parts were 
left half, and others wholly finished : to such a state of 
danger had Syracuse been exposed." They now began to 
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turn their attention anew to this other part ; and in order 
to prevent them, Gylippus began to carry on a counter- 
work, proceeding from the city upwards, a little to the 
south of the Athenian wall, and then in an oblique direc- 
tion across a part of the slope of Epipolse, towards the 
lyxd^atov ritypi^ which the Syracusans had formerly rsused, 
and which had not been entirely destroyed. If I under- 
stand Dr. Arnold aright, he seems to think that this a^XoDv 
«^«; was both to be carried up the slope of Epipolse, and 
to pass to the northward of the Athenian lines : which 
could not possibly be, if the account already given of the 
place where these lines commenced be correct. Besides, it 
is clear that the wall was not intended to be l/xa^^/ov, i. e, 
to cut through the projected line of the Athenians, but 
that it ran in a parallel direction with theirs. This is 
evident from what the historian says in B. VII. c. 5 : 'o^b 

ruX/flr^rog dfAa fisv sTSt^it^s rb did rwv 'E/^flroXwv rsT^og^ roTg XiQotg 
^(a/jtsvog ougoi *A^?jva/o/ cr^o<r^a^g/3aXovro <rp/tf/v ' dfia ds ^a^sraiftrev 
i^dyuv dii v^h rou r^iyjtSfiarog rovg '2v^axov(fiOug xa) roug ^u/iir' 
fikd^oug. The expression cr^i rou rsi^iff/tiarog means " before 
his fortification ;" and then he adds : xai Jv ^s^ffi ysv6/j,6voi 
ifid^ovro fisra^v ratv ret^Kffidruv^ " and then, having joined 
battle, they fought between the lines." But how could 
they be said to fight between the lines^ if the counterwork 
of the Syracusans was a wall run straight up to intersect 
the Athenian lines? Gylippus apologizes for the defeat 
which the Syracusans sustained, by taking the blame upon 
himself, as he had drawn them up Ivrhg \/av rm riiyjav^ " too 
much within the lines," where their cavalry could not act. 
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In prepaiing for another engagement, Tliueyilides observefi 

<Tj««gffij'«j'wk ^uv£/lieji!v aliToTi' roilf d' JoTfrJas xal roif dcxotrnirctf ik 

&ji^oriiav a'l i^yaeiai t^n/'v * *a) ^^as^rtXhrti t'l I'trnii Iv rfj 
ti-o.'XJ^ rju !i)ftni,a^ jteja rSii 'Afltnaiojf, teg xixt-' aSrotJe %*, ir^i-^ai. 
" And Gylippus, having led his troops more without the 
lines than formerly, joined battle with them, and having 
stationed his cavalry and darters on the flank of the Athe- 
nians, in the open space where the works of both lines 
stopped ; and the cavalry, having attacked during the battle 
the left wing of the Athenians which was opposed to them, 
put it to flight." * But if any doubt could remain as to the 
direction of the wall which the Syracusans were raising, it 
will be removed, I should suppose, by the following ex- 
pressions : «a/ rj? iirm^if^ vuurl eipDaeav 'xagmxoSo/j.iiiiatTe;, xai 
ira^i>.}6mt Trji rSit ilKuSo/ilav. " And in the following niglit 
they (the Syracusans) got the start of them in building 

* Dr. Arnold, in a note, remarks: "The Syracuaans fronted towards 
tiie weet; their cavalry, therefore, being on their right, was on the oorth 
of their line ; and it was the northern side of Epipolfe which preeented 
the greatest extent of clear ground, the finished part of the Athenian line 
being on the southern aide, towards the cliflg looking to the flouth." It 
appears quit« evident thut the Athenians never attempted to fortify that 
part of Gpipolie at all. Tbey seeni to have commenced tbeir line totvarda 
the north, about the middle of the slope j their first ohject being to shut 
out the Sjracuians fi'om the Port of Trogilus. They no doubt intended 
to draw then- lines quite aeross, so aa to meet the double wall already 
bidlt trom the clit^ of Eplpolie to the great harbour ; but this they nfver 
accomplished. This, 1 think, is quite evident from the night march of 
Gylippus to attack tlie forts at Plemyrinm : for by no other way could 
he have marched his troups to muke the attack in the morning. See 
Thaq/d. VU, 22, 23. 
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their parallel line, and passed the building of the Athe- 
nians/' The preposition ^ot^a, in composition with both 
participles, shows clearly, with the first, that the Syracusan 
wall was built parallel to that of the Athenians, and with 
the other, that it was carried in the same direction and pa^at 
it. The same kind of expressions are employed by Nicias 
in his letter to the Athenians. In consequence of getting 
before, or outflanking the Athenians, the historian subjoins 
the following remark, c. 6 : oltfrs ^^jxir/ (mtiti auroi xcaXvtff&ai 

v^ abru¥f ixtivovs n xai 'rravrd'jrafftv a'Tiffn^f^xsva/f ti jcai X|aro7lv, 
fiii av in a^ag amrefxj<sai» ^^ So that they themselves could 
no longer be stopped by them, and they wholly deprived 
the Athenians^ even if they should prove victorious, hence- 
forth of the power of circumvallating them." 

It is then stated, that upon the arrival of the ships of 
the Corinthians, Ambraciotes, and Leucadians, the crews 
assisted the Syracusans in completing the rest of the wall, 

rmx^^i — B. VII. c. 7. This passage has given occasion to 
various conmients : — " Some," says Dr. Arnold, " have 
supposed it to be the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
which was lyxd^am to the counterwork;" while Goeller 
understands it of the counterwork itself, translating the 
words |uvgr«;)^/<ra»' rh Xoiirhv^ &c. " prius absolutis muri ex- 
tremis, intermedia quoque adificando ope Corinthiorum etc. 
expleverunt." Dr. Arnold himself is of the former opinion, 
for in his note he says, ^ag;^/ roD Jyxa^cr/ou T&ypuiy " as far 
as the line of the cross wall of the Athenians, which crossed 
the line of the Sicilian (Syracusan) cross wall at right 
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RDgleB;" and then he refers his readers to the memoiT 
and map of Syracuse. If the observations already made 
respeeting the direction of the Athenian lines be at all cor- 
rect, it is impossible that the wall of the Athenians could 
be at right angles with the Syracnsan cross wall, when 
it is erident that the two were run in parallel lines. The 
historian nowhere calls the Athenian wall syxd^nm ; and 
it appears to me that both the Editors have mistaken the 
meaning of the terms and tlie position of the wall 
posing it to have been on the southern side of the 
nian lines ; for Goeller says, in a note to his 2d Editioi 
" Syracusani, opinor, postquam mde ab urbe paulatii 
opus produxerant, relicto hinc inde locis natura mi 
tionibus intervallo, quo eitius ultra xixXot pervenirent, 
trema muri prius absolverant, Quibus absolutis intermedia 
quoque ope Corinthiorum et reliquorum, qui modo adve- 
nerant, iedificando explevenint. Quare Corinthil etc. di- 
cuntur tedificationem juvisse ftsxs' '^"'J s7i«f«'ou ray^iivt. It i|F:' 
quite clear that the Syracusans, having already passed the 
Athenian wall, must have been anxious to carry their line 
of defence onwards to the transverse wall, as a point 
dappui, which would effectually prevent the enemy from an 
attack on the side of the city next Trogilus, where it was 
probably weakest. 

The next important event that requires elucidation is the 
unsuccessful attack made by Demosthenes, soon after his 
arrival with reinforcements, to carry the Syracnsan counter- 
work upon the slope of Epipolte, which he rightly con- 
sidered the key of Syracuse. It would appear that the 
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Athenians, previous to the arrival of Demosthenes, having 
found themselves counterworked by the Syracusans, had 
abandoned the lines they had formed across a part of the 
slope of Epipolde towards the north. Their opponents, per- 
ceiving the importance of securing possession of the heights, 
had formed three encampments at a short distance from each 
other on the ridge and slope, and an outwork (Tg/;;^/fl/i.a) be- 
hind, to guard against a sudden attack. Demosthenes was 
aware of these defences, but he thought, if he could get 
possession of the ascent, and force the enemy's lines, he 
would thus put an end to the war. He accordingly made 
preparations for assaulting the iccL^areiyjaihtf. of the Syra- 
cusans by a cowp de main^ in which he was unsuccessful. 
It would appear from the historian's account, though it is 
not very clear, that Gylippus and the Syracusans had not 
only completed their line to the north, so as to connect it 
with the eyxd^ffiov reixoh ^^^ tad also carried it southwards, 
probably joining it with the ^^or«;^/(j//»a, which had been 
constructed some time before for the defence of Temenites ; 
or, if any part was left unfinished, it was likely protected 
by the nature of the ground. Demosthenes could not re- 
main before the Syracusan lines, because the enemy were 
encamped behind him, and might have attacked his rear, 
while those within the walls would have assailed him in 
front. His only chance of success, therefore, was to take 
the Syracusans in the rear, who were posted on the verge 
of the hill, drive them within their own lines, and thus 
establish a complete blockade. The historian says that he 
advanced after the first watch, along with his colleagues 



Eurymedon and Mcnander, towarda Epipolae, and anired 
on the heights in the direction of Enryelus, where the 
former army had at first ascended, without being observed 
by the outposts. Some suppose, from the particular ex- 
pressions used by Thucydides, xaJ Jt«S^ tymirv v^h auraTi 
{raTi "Emff^Xa/s) xarct rij E!i^\itiXtiv, ^■ing xai ii wjonja ffrjai-ia ri 
wjiurDV dA^tj, that Demosthenes must have crossed the slope 
of Epipolse and proceeded by the same pass tlirough which 
the Athenians had formerly ascended. This is not at all 
probable ; as the distance between the Syracusan lines and 
their nearest encampment on the slope must have been 
small : and, although the troops marched during the night, 
they couldjnot likely have passed in that direction without 
giving an alarm. I am, therefore, inclined to agree with 
Dr. Arnold, that " the course of the army was at first in- 
land in a westerly direction, till it turned to the right to 
begin the ascent by some of those roads or paths which 
probably then as now led to Epipolse from the upper parts 
of the valley of the Anapus." He adds : " The surprise was 
complete ; the Athenians gained" the summit of the ridge 
unperceived ; attacked and carried immediately the fortified 
post of the Syracusaiis close to Euryelus, and then hastened 
to descend the slope, turn the end of the coimterwork, and 
attack the rear, where it was without defence." I confess 
I do not understand the learned Editor's observations in the 
next paragraph, when he says : " When they reached the 
extremity of the counterwork, they encountered the party 
of the six hundred Syracusans who had been stationed 
there to guard it," &c. The whole of this description 
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pears to me to be totally at variance with the historian's 
account of the Syraeusan defences, and the progress of the 
Athenians. What are we to understand by a counterwork, 
but a line of defence opposed to the approaches of an enemy? 
These had been formerly attempted by Demosthenes with- 
out success ; and these, it is plain from the historian's 
description, he never reached, in this well-planned, but 
unsuccessful expedition. Having ascended Epipolae in the 
direction of EuryeluB, he came in the rear of the whole of 
the Syraeusan defences ; took first the nixie/J-a, then ad- 
vanced against the encampments, « n', says Thucydides, 

SixfT^UTuv, £v Si rut |u/*/*«j;sj(. The six hundred Syraeu- 
Bans held the first encampment: to them the fugitives from 
the fort announced the approach of the enemy. These 
attempted in vain to resist their attack. Their position, 
which, in all the editions of Thucydides I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, is called ira^a.rfi-xjsiba,, ought, I 
am confident, to be denominated ■jr^nTii-xieiia, as the _fir8t 
advanced post which Demosthenes attacked ; and which, 
as the historian states, was occupied by the Syracusans. 
This they took without much opposition, the garrison 
having fled at their approach.* Then (says the historian) 
oi JE 2ujazouo/oi xai n'l ^iJfi./M)(p' "*' ^ ruXiTS-Of xai cl /*sr' alirou 
i^oihut ix ruv ■x^BTsjfig/jidTui,. What are we to understand by 



* This, I tbink, is confirmed by a reading in some of tbc MSS. omitted 
a the qicofation given above, and which Dr. Arnold ihinka genuine: In 
eference to the campB on the bitl, Thucydidoa says: i it Iri rSt 'Gx-mX^> 
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the TBti w^nTmy^iaiLarm*, and liow are they to be distiDguished 
firom the trd^arux'mii mentioned above ? To me it seems 
obviouB that the prepositions ought to change places : the 
va^aTii^isiJ.cL, as I have already remarked, must be consi- 
dered the ■K^oTi'i-xjsfi.a, or the advanced post, garrisoned by 
the Syracusans alone ; while the ir^BTei^w/idTuni must, be 
understood of those lines formed for the defence of the 
north-west part of the city, which ran parallel to the lines 
of circumvallation drawn by the Athenians, and are always 
denominated by the historian •ragarei^ie/j.aTaf B. VII. c. 43. 
These Demosthenes attempted to carry previous to the 
night attack ; and these, there can be no doubt, were oc- 
cupied by Gylippus and the Syracusans with their allies, 
to resist another attack tbat might be meditated. It does 
not appear to me that the Athenians ever reached this 
counterwork. They carried the ^forsix"''*''! defended by 
the six hundred Syracusans ; they repulsed Gylippus, who 
bad advanced with the Syracusans and their allies from the 
wixgBTeixiff/iara, and then, falling into disorder, they were 
arrested in their progress and put to flight by the Bceotians, 
who, in all probability, occupied the third encampment, or 
the one lowest on the slope, which (says the historian) was 
occupied by the allies, h Si rut ^u/i^ii-ayjav. If they had 
turned the counterwork, as Dr. Arnold supposes, and got 
to the base of £pipol%, they would not have been obliged, 
even when thrown into disorder, to have cast themselves 
headlong down the clifis, but would have easily found thrar 
way to the Athenian camp. But it is evident from the his- 
torian's account tbat the rout took place near the verge 
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the slope, because he says, " some part of the army had 
just ascended, and others were still advancing." How any 
one could have supposed that the three camps were formed 
immediately under the walls of the city (or of the newly 
enclosed district of Temenites) appears to me quite incom- 
prehensible, especially as it was distinctly stated by the his- 
torian that the three encampments were M rm 'E^jriroXoSv^ 
and that many of the Athenians, when pursued, threw 
themselves down the cliffs and perished, (trevrig oijum rri; drrh 
rm ''E/jFtm'Km irdXtv xara^dffiwg. If they had been as near 
the city as has been represented, how could numbers of 
them have missed their way to the Athenian camp? Thucy- 
dides says : 0/ ds uerrg^ov fj xovrsg iidh 0/ dia/ia^rSvrsg ruv obaiv %wr^ 

2u^axou(r/Mv 're^tiXaffavreg dis^det^av^ c. 44. 

After this signal failure, the Athenians gave up all hopes 
of taking Syracuse, and endeavoured to secure their retreat 
by sea, by an attack on the enemy's fleet. They were 
equally unsuccessful in this attempt. Their navy was de- 
stroyed ; and they had now no other chance of escape than 
by raising the siege, and marching across the island to 
some friendly State. Weakness, infatuation, and irresolution 
seem to have ruled their counsels. Instead of commencing 
an immediate and rapid retreat, before the Syracusans had 
time to block up the roads and passes, they allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by the enemy, and did not move from 
their camp till the third day after their defeat. Harassed 
at every step by Gylippus and the Syracusans, oppressed 
by hunger and thirst, and at last completely surrounded, 
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they were obliged to surrender at discretion ; — and thus ter- 
minated an expedition, eonceived in folly, conducted with- 
out skill or energy, and ending at last in total ruin. 

Aristoph. Nubes, 583. 
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